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LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES 


The Legislative Committees of the Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
and the Indiana Library Association, expressing what they believe to be the 
wish of both associations, are aiming, through their legislative program, to 
secure: 
1. A surer and more adequate basis, than now prevails, for the financial 
support of Indiana libraries. 

. Adequate and continuous support for township libraries. 

. The certification of librarians. 

. The selection of some one to keep in constant touch with legislation 
vital to the interests of libraries within the state. 

In the judgment of the committees, the present situation requires a pro- 
gram sufficiently definite to represent positive library needs and at the same 
time flexible enough to meet the constantly changing conditions of a legisla- 
tive session. The program implies opposition to any steps which may threaten 
to bring about a further decline in library revenues or which might further 
retard the essentially educational work of public libraries. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(43rd Annual Conference) 


First General Session 
Wednesday, October 24, 1934 


The forty-third annual conference of the 
Indiana Library Association was held in 
South Bend, Indiana, October 24, 25, and 
26, 1984, with headquarters at the Oliver 
Hotel. 

The opening session was held in the Ro- 
tary room of the Hotel, and Bertha Ashby, 
president, gave a cordial greeting to the 
two hundred members present. 

Samuel B. Pettengill, Congressman from 
the Third District, brought the official greet- 
ings from the city and northern Indiana. 
Mr. Pettengill expressed the idea that li- 
brarians are interested in the same prob- 
lem as the modern world; that is, the prob- 
lem of distribution. Librarians are distrib- 
utors of ideas expressed in words and 
printed in ink on the pages of our books. 
They are in a position to help world re- 
covery, but they must realize that not only 
are we going through a depression but that 
we have come to the end of an era. This 
particularly affects people who deal in 
books, for we must be careful not to carry 
over ideas that are outworn. There is an 
opportunity for librarians in the distribu- 
tion of books that are written on economic 
and social questions to help us avoid more 
serious consequences of social unheaval in 
the future. 

Rabbi S. H. Markowitz, of Ft. Wayne, 
spoke on the library and the citizen. Rabbi 
Markowitz has had several years’ experi- 
ence as chairman of the Citizens’ library 
committee of Ft. Wayne, which has been 
effective in spreading information regard- 
ing the library’s activities and has helped 
secure increased appropriations. The cen- 
tral idea of his address was that the li- 
brary is a corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of providing satisfaction for spiritual, 
aesthetic, intellectual and generally cultural 
needs and stimulating spiritual needs. 


“The preacher and the librarian have a 
common task,” he said. “It is their duty 
to raise the cultural level of the commu- 
nity, to fill lives with happiness and in- 
tangible satisfactions. Both concern them- 
selves with ideals, the librarian primarily 
those in books and literary possessions. 

“The citizen and the library is my sub- 
ject,” the rabbi continued. “Who is the 
citizen? He may be a banker or a beggar; 
a scholar or a schoolhouse janitor. The 
modern library is not a collection of books 
and manuscripts. It is a corporation en- 
gaged in the business of producing satis- 
factions in cultural and intellectual inter- 
est. 

“But the library needs the citizen. Ten 
years ago it was assumed that banks were 
indispensable to the life of a community, but 
the essential character of the library was 
not so readily recognized. Perhaps it was 
impossible in the fat years to call atten- 
tion to these spiritual matters. Men were 
too much interested in the collection of 
tangibles to turn to a reflection upon the 
intangibles. 

“But now the lean years have come and 
perhaps a prodigal society will listen to the 
voice of maturity. For wisdom has always 
been a human possession and knowledge an 
essential part in society. Now that we find 
ourselves in a far country perhaps we will 
listen and heed the suggestions of the past. 
Just as banks and factories and business 
are necessary in the welfare of a city’s life, 
so also are the schools, churches and libra- 
ries. 

“We have down our way what is known 
as a taxpayers’ association. I presume 
you have the species up here also. The 
purpose of the association is to reduce taxes 
and maintain efficiency in governmental 
services. They may curtail the budget of 
the city and do the citizenry a great serv- 
ice, but they cannot curtail the library’s 
budget without inflicting serious injury to 
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the soul of the city. For while other agen- 
cies were waxing fat and living prodigally 
on the city’s treasury, no graft ever was 
discovered or ever dreamed of in connection 
with the library’s budget. Its services were 
maintained at a minimum cost. The li- 
brarian’s salary was pitifully small as com- 
pared with some of the city’s officials whose 
preparation for their task was so meager 
it was almost invisible. There has never 
been any graft in the library and therefore 
no need for punishing the institution be- 
cause it has done its work so nobly. 

“To attempt to measure intangibles with 
the same measuring rod employed in deal- 
ing with tangibles is like an attempt to 
weigh the mountains in a balance or the 
hills in scales. You can not employ the 
same rule when dealing with books that 
you employ when you deal with brokers 
and bankers.” 

We may believe that the library’s useful- 
ness cannot b+. measured or compared. The 
greatest need is for the librarian to make 
the citizens of his community conscious of 
the library. The librarian must convince 
the citizens on the subject of books, maga- 
zines, rebinding, cataloging, and make them 
aware of the variety of work involved in 
the library. Advertise if we may, tell the 
citizens of the presence of the library, that 
it has something of value, and that it does 
something good for the community. The 
library is not a business for profit but it 
aims to make the life of the community a 
little richer, a little more complete. When 
information like this is sent broadcast and 
citizens are kept informed of the latest 
books and what the library is doing, no 
one will question the need for the library. 

A surprise feature of the afternoon was 
the introduction of Mrs. Laura Adams 
Armer and Mr. Armer, author and illustra- 
tor of “Waterless Mountain.”” Mrs. Armer 
spoke of the writing of her book and the 
joy she had found in libraries and in her 
work. Mr. Armer talked of the life of the 
artist. 

Miss Ashby announced the following com- 
mittees to serve during the conference: 
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Nominating: 
Myrtle Jane Weatherholt, Crawfordsville, 
Chairman 


Marian Webb, Ft. Wayne _. 

Ethel McCollough, Evansville 
Auditing: 

Florence Allman, Hammond, Chairman 

Helen Siniff, South Bend 

Elizabeth Hinckley, Muncie 
Resolutions: 

Elizabeth Rockwell, Goshen, Chairman 

Mrs. Alice Weeks, Auburn 

Miss Ella Tillman, Wabash 

Miss Orpha Peters of Gary called at- 
tention to American Library Association 
memberships and urged all librarians who 
have full time positions to join. 


Certification 


Panel discussion led by Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough, Evansville. Speakers: Frank 
H. Whitmore, East Chicago; Alice D. Ste- 
vens, Logansport; William J. Hamilton, 
Gary; Orpha Maud Peters, Gary; Flora 
Case, Elkhart; James A. Howard, Ham- 
mond. 

Miss McCollough: “We are here to talk 
over very informally something that has 
been the subject of discussion in this as- 
sociation and in other associations for many 
years: ‘The certification of librarians.’ 

The new Webster’s dictionary defines a 
certificate as a document certifying that 
one has met the requirements of a course 
or school or passed a final examination. 

At the New Haven meeting of the A.L.A. 
in 1931, the following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Council: 

Resolved, That each state be urged to 
promote legislation authorizing the proper 
agencies to set standards for the certifica- 
tion of librarians, with the provision that 
such certification shall not affect librarians 
in service. 

Today we hope to work out something 
that may help to clarify our own thinking 
about this difficult problem. 

Why did the members of the American 
Library Association consider certification 
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of enough importance to formulate the res- 
olution I have just quoted? 

What do we mean by Voluntary Certifi- 
cation? 

What by Compulsory Certification? 

What effect would either probably have 
upon the profession at large? 

What upon Indiana librarians? 

These and many other questions are al- 
ready running through our minds. 

After the members of the panel have 
talked over various phases of the subject, 
the audience will be given an opportunity 
to make its contribution, to ask questions, 
express opinions, do anything except 
argue.” » 

Discussion brought out the following 
ideas: 

As more people flock to libraries there 
is a greater need for library standards. 

Certification at its base is merely a de- 
sire to protect the people from incompe- 
tency. What we hope to do is to see that 
new people who come into the library pro- 
fession must have certain standards of 
training, education and qualifications. 

Miss McCollough, in summing up, said: 
“Certification would serve as protection to 
all librarians, library boards, the public 
and young librarians just entering the pro- 
fession. Go home and decide definitely 
what you think about this problem.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Dinner Meeting, Rotary Room 
SOUTH BEND EVENING 


Presiding: George U. Bingham, President 
Board of Trustees, Public Library of 
South Bend. 


The “South Bend night” program in- 
cluded singing and speaking by South Bend 
men and women. A vocal trio made up of 
Mrs. P. E. Nicholls, Mrs. K. E. Kalberer, 
Mrs. L. F. Fisher, sang while Miss Laura 
Briggs, violinist, and Mrs. John Buzby, 
pianist, accompanied. 

Intermingling informal, humorous re- 
marks with serious discussion, three South 
Bend men did the speaking. 
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Rev. Charles Tupper Baillie, D. D., pas- 
tor of First Presbyterian church, used the 
theme “Fool’s Gold,” and deplored the sys- 
tem of reading popular with the American 
public. 

“We read books on any and every sub- 
ject under heaven,” he complained. “To be 
compelled to acknowledge that we have not 
read a best-seller is a humiliation. A book 
mentioned by a speaker must be purchased 
or borrowed. Polite conversation often is 
little more than naming book titles and 
authors. Such reading is useless—worse 
still, it is harmful. 

“Candidly I doubt if the libraries can do 
much about the situation,’ Dr. Baillie went 
on. “Already they go to great pains to 
display books on timely topics. They re- 
call anniversaries of great men, remind us 
of the lure of travel; they are eager to 
recommend a bibliography when asked, and 
will gladly send for books not on their 
shelves. What more can they do? I do 
not know. Yet the greatest reward of read- 
ing is to become the master of some one 
field and to be able to appreciate new con- 
tributions to its development.” 

In direct opposition to Dr. Baillie’s argu- 
ment was one presented by Dr. Robert Hoff- 
man, speaking on “Penny Dreadfuls.” Dr. 
Hoffman said in no uncertain terms that 
present day youth must have its adventure; 
that reading of the dime novel class is one 
form of adventure, and that, since young 
men and women will read that sort of lit- 
erature anyway, it is the duty of the pub- 
lic library to guide that reading into some 
sort of beneficial channel. 

G. Fred Wiedman, proprietor of the 
Book shop, took up the friendly bantering 
argument and discussed “Tinsel.” With an 
argument for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic library as a fundamental American in- 
stitution, he decried the “starving condi- 
tion of the public library systems” and said 
“the library should become militant and ag- 
gressive, and through legislation should 
benefit from general taxation.” 

Mr. Wiedman warned the librarians they 
can no longer expect munificent appropria- 
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tions from property tax fixing boards. The 
trend in Indiana, he explained, was toward 
further curtailment of property taxes, 
which have been the sole support of public 
libraries. 

A concerted move on the part of the li- 
brarians, themselves, to see that the legis- 
lature finds other means of raising revenue 
is the only salvation for the institution, the 
speaker advised. 

An informal gathering was held on the 
mezzanine following the dinner meeting. 
The Merchants’ Association of South Bend 
provided an orchestra for dancing in the 
Rotary room. 


Round Table Reports 


Reports on the Round Tables will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the OCCURENT. 

Thursday afternoon was given over to a 
tour of South Bend conducted by the Mer- 
chants’ Association. A brief stop was 
made at the Virginia M. Tutt Branch where 
the electric “+harging machine was seen in 
action. The Mishawaka Library was vis- 
ited and much interest was shown in the 
collection of bookplates; also the posters 
and hobby displays in the children’s room. 
The official guide took the party from 
Mishawaka to the beautiful Notre Dame 
University Library and Art Gallery. From 
Notre Dame the tour was conducted to St. 
Mary’s College where the librarians were 
guests at a lovely tea. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, 8:00 p. m. 


Miss Cerene Ohr, vice-president, presided 
over the third general session, the meeting 
held in the Rotary room with an attend- 


ance of over five hundred persons. She 
introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Louis Untermeyer — poet, critic, lecturer, 
and author of many books—whose address 
was on What Americans read and why. Mr. 
Untermeyer immediately asked, “why read 
at all, why books?” He answered the ques- 
tion by saying that reading is either a de- 
sire to escape by way of books, or a desire 
not to escape life, but to share life. The 
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desire to escape comes very early in life. 
The first wish of a child is to escape disci- 
pline and to lead a life of his own. In 
reading he escapes by reading fairy tales. 
The adult reads novels of sheer romance— 
a fantastic escape; the ever popular de- 
tective tale—an escape from ordinary life. 
Genuine novels breathe of the real blood 
of life. An example is Ruth Suckow’s “The 
Folks,” for by her understanding we are 
all made to feel ourselves a member of the 
family. Biography fulfills one of the deep- 
est desires we have as human beings, for 
it enables us to look through the windows 
of another man’s life. We may become in- 
timate with so many details and yet can 
close a book and leave it. 

Mr. Untermeyer continued, “Today in 
this modern America we are turning more 
and more from the fairy tale to the living, 
pulsing, vivid tale of life as it is. Today 
we are not getting the great American 
novel—we’re getting a whole series of them 
from every section of this wide land. They 
are novels of vigor, of tremendous vitality 
and variety and through them we are able 
to live the life that others live. We like 
variety and vitality which proves we are 
at the threshold of our golden age and 
ready for our great poets.” 

Mr. Untermeyer closed his lecture with 
four of his own poems, each one read with 
clear-cut feeling after a detailed interpre- 
tation of its mood and purpose. The poems 
he read were “Prayer,” “Dog at night,” 
“Caliban in the coal mine,” and “Last 
words before winter.” 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, 9:30 a. m. 


The fourth general session opened as a 
business meeting. Miss Ashby presided 
and called for the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. The secretary moved that the min- 
utes of the last meeting as printed in the 
OCCURRENT be accepted as printed. Motion 
carried. 

The treasurer presented the following re- 
port: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Dec. 3, to Dec. 31, 1933 


Receipts 

Balance in the Bank Dec. 2, 1933.. $426.84 
I.L.A. Membership Dues ........ 138.00 

Indiana Historical Association one- 

third of Lecture expense—Wal- 
BPA <5 Sic arsine ise wayele ee aie 66.67 
BERBER BROS | 5 5 sikssssiniessis scieiceceres 7.50 
DONA) 55. Shae een heseiaae $639.01 

Expenditures 

Dr. Lloyd Douglas—Lecture ..... $200.00 
Dr. Walter Pitkin—Lecture ..... 200.00 
Stenographic services ........... 1.75 
Charles H. Compton—Lecture .... 15.00 
Kathryn Turney Garten—Lecture. 15.00 
A.L.A.—Contributing Membership. 25.00 
Federal check tax ..........000. 12 
Balance in the Bank Dec. 31, ’33.. 182.14 
BN iso Sha cise eee cuee ee $639.01 


Jan. 1, to Oct. 23, 1934 
Receipts 
Balance in the Bank Dec. 31, ’383.. $182.14 


I.L.A. Conference exhibits ....... 70.00 
I.L.T.A.—Share of Conference ex- 

PIOMIND uses So sean se Chase wianes 121.11 
I.L.A. Membership Dues—1932 . 1.50 
I.L.A. Membership Dues—1933 ... 1.50 
I.L.A. Membership Dues—1934 ... 459.00 
I.L.A. Membership Dues—1935 ... 21.00 
Cash unaccounted for ........... 1.50 

LOCH TOORINTS =... osc ec cce cs $857.75 
Expenditures 
RCRMADINET Dc. b:diniaie gos aintartiawiarn a elec $ 70 
PUMEIS 35,5. eid pele dae we hienle Seaaentere 6.00 
PE PAMAPIE. Osaceie a case eeatew See ere telh< 7.00 
Executive Committee meeting— 
Traveling expense ............. 11.75 


Transferred to Student Loan Fund 136.00 


A.L.A. Chapter dues ............ 12.70 
WOGRER! CROCK CAE: «0.6.5 cisc6 sos 5:50: 16 

Total expenditures ........ $174.31 
Balance in the Bank Oct. 23, ’34.. 683.44 


$857.75 
GLADYS WALKER, Treasurer. 


Total 
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Riley Hospital Committee 


Marian Webb gave the report in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Jane Kitchell. 

The Annual Report of the James Whit- 
comb Riley Hospital and the Rotary Con- 
valescent Home submitted by Ernestine 
Bradford, Librarian, covers a year of suc- 
cessful work. A total number of 98 library 
visits with a circulation of 12,540, an aver- 
age of 128 books per visit, showed an in- 
crease of 32 per cent this past year and 
84 per cent in two years on the same 
amount of time. The year covers the gen- 
eral routine of all library work; 348 new 
juvenile books were added and 30 adult, 
119 books withdrawn, 77 books rebound and 
659 books mended. 

At the beginning of the year a great deal 
of work had been left over from the or- 
ganization of the Rotary library. Most of 
the shelf list filing had been done by vol- 
unteers and the files were badly in need of 
revising. CWA funds provided assistance 
for two months—two medical students, 10 
hours per week. To this was added some 
volunteer help. 

Twelve titles and seventeen copies of 
magazines were purchased and paid from 
the Sarah Banning Fund at a cost of 
$52.60. Extra activities of the year in- 
cluded a costume Hallowe’en party, Christ- 
mas party, which included story telling at 
these parties and on the wards at Rotary, 
time being too limited for regular story 
telling. Talks on stamp collecting by Ver- 
non Smith of the Stewart Co. during the 
year proved to be a source of much inter- 
est. One of the largest projects has been 
to help boy scouts earn their Reading Merit 
Badges. A number of books on the Boy 
Scout lists were provided to supplement 
this work. Scout troops both for boys and 
girls have been quite active at Rotary. The 
organization of a picture and pamphlet file 
for teachers will be most helpful. 

An innovation which no doubt brought 
much joy to the little shut-ins was the wit- 
nessing of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch at the Civic Theatre. Throughout 











the year other groups attended “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Treasure Island,” there 
being about 15 children in each group. 

The year under review shows splendid 
growth, an enlargement of its program, a 
larger vision of what Hospital Library 
Service can do. It proves quite conclusively 
that Book Therapy has an important place 
for the Hospital clientele. I feel sure the 
Riley Hospital Committee voices the senti- 
ments of I.L.A. and I.L.T.A. in expressing 
our commendation to Miss Bradford for her 
year of achievement. 


Riley Hospital Library Fund 





Balance, July 1, 1988.......... - $2,979.91 

Interest received ............6. 143.81 

ROME Ab Siadia's saeco mee aes $3,123.72 

Expenditures: 

TR oe eekeececds $252.39 
PPRIBNG cic s be decess 1.09 
WOMGPE  éaiccaisiaieaceses 50.00 
Draperies ........... 35.94 
$339.42 


Balance on hand June 30, 1934.. 2,784.30 


Sarah Banning Memorial Fund 





Balance July 1, 1938........... 66.09 
Interest received ........-.e00- 57.50 
PR CIGMN ON ovo s vera dias tees bere $123.59 
Expenditures: 
Magazines ........... 52.60 
Rebinding ........... 42.24 
WOOL bisa sackees 94.84 
Balance June 30, 1934.......... 28.75 


In closing this report the committee rec- 
ommends that any unexpended interest and 
future interest be expended for the pur- 
chasing and repair of books. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JANE KITCHELL, Chairman. 
MARIAN A. WEBB. 
GRACE Davis. 
ERNESTINE BRADFORD. 
Mrs. HELEN THOMPSON. 
SusAN WEIMER. 
MARGARET WALLACE. 
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Publicity Committee 


The Publicity Committee for the meeting 
of the Indiana Library Association in South 
Bend, October 24-26, 1934, chose: 

First. To cooperate with the American 
Library Association Publicity Committee in 
carrying out a national program of relating 
books to more complete living. The form 
used to visualize and emphasize the objec- 
tive was a booth 4x10 feet headed BOOKS 
AND THE LIBRARY IN RELATION TO 
“THE GOOD LIFE” beneath which was 
listed the twelve subjects given in the Bulle- 
tin for August. 

Art of reading and use of the library 

Aids for parents and homemakers 

Growing up with books 

College on nothing a year 

Developing a personal philosophy 

Budgeting one’s income 

Good health and how to keep it 

Gardening 

Adventures in arts 

Handicrafts and other hobbies 

Community, state, national and interna- 

tional issues 

The world we live in 


In conjunction with this, pictorial mate- 
rial consisting of posters, photographs of 
exhibits, and reading lists were displayed. 
For this material the committee is indebted 
as follows: for posters, charts, and graphs, 
the Goshen Public Library; for photographs 
of exhibits, to the Frederick H. Hild 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, and the 
Mishawaka Public Library; for reading 
lists, the Indianapolis Public Library. 

Table displays included publicity scrap- 
books and copies of Leads loaned by the 
American Library Association. 

Second. To inform the general public of 
the activities of the conference through the 
local newspapers. For two weeks preceding 
the meeting the Sunday editions of the 
South Bend Tribune and the South Bend 
News-Times carried stories of local ar- 
rangements and the program. Reporters 
through daily contact with members of the 
committee gave considerate attention to the 
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progress of the meeting and reported on 
various phases of the conference. 

The committee expressed gratitude for 
cooperation as follows: 

To the newspapers for their generous in- 
terest in reporting the meetings. 

To the librarians and the Publicity De- 
partment of the American Library Associa- 
tion for furnishing the illustrative material. 

To the speakers who furnished manu- 
scripts. 

To Mr. V. J. Cox, works director of 
FERA in St. Joseph County for labor fur- 
nished in building, painting, and lettering 
the booth. 

For future committees we suggest that 
better newspaper publicity may be secured 
by obtaining in advance manuscripts of the 
principal speeches. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Evia Hopces, Chairman. 
MARY WELBORN. 


Statement of Loan Committee Fund 
Balance, July 1, 1938............ $1,007.69 


Interest received ............00- 45.01 
Membership payments .......... 136.00 

BOL oi caieewswaatacneron $1,188.70 
Loan made September 28, 1934... 500.00 


Net balance, October 1, 1934 $688.70 


Louis J. BAILEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Legislative Committee Report 


Since the appointment of the Legislative 
Committee of the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation earlier in the year two meetings 
have been held for the purpose of drawing 
up objectives to be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation for discussion and action. On July 
17th the committee had a meeting in In- 
dianapolis and discussed at length some of 
the legislative possibilities and to study, in 
a preliminary way, the matters which seem 
of greatest legislative importance to Indi- 
ana libraries at the present time. The 
committee has been of the opinion that a 
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definite program should be formulated at 
as early a date as possible so that the li- 
brary objectives may be generally under- 
stood, agreed upon, and ready to be devel- 
oped well in advance of the 1935 session of 
the Legislature. 

It was the feeling of the Committee, at 
its July meeting, that on so important a 
matter the Committee should work closely 
in conjunction with a similar Committee 
from the Indiana Library Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation. Consequently, on September 18th, 
there was a joint meeting of the Legislative 
Committees of the two Associations in Indi- 
anapolis. This meeting was called for the 
purpose of drawing up a program which 
could be submitted to the membership of 
both Associations and, if sanctioned by 
them, be made the basis for further action 
before and during the legislative session of 
1935. As a result of the interchange of 
ideas definite decisions emerged and these 
were stated in the form of votes. They 
became an expression of the recommenda- 
tions of the two Committees on the several 
matters under consideration. 

The matter of “emergency” clause in the 
so-called $1.50 law came in for extended dis- 
cussion. With a literal interpretation of the 
law, and without the “emergency” clause, 
it was recognized that the financial support 
of the libraries would be wholly inadequate. 
In this connection, but separate from direct 
legislative action, it was emphasized that an 
effort should be made to gain a wider ac- 
ceptance of the idea of securing minimum 
of $1.00 per capita for library support. 
The problem, it was recognized, contained 
two factors, the first a defensive one, 
namely to prevent the removal of the “emer- 
gency” clause from the present law, and, the 
second, a constructive and educational fac- 
tor to provide, through a general conscious- 
ness of library needs, for a minimum of 
$1.00 per capita for library support. On 
this matter the two Committees recom- 
mended that the Indiana Library Trustees’ 
Association and the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation stand in opposition to the elimina- 
tion of the “emergency” clause in the so- 
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called $1.50 law, until some more adequate 
method of support for libraries be provided. 

It was agreed that in furthering legisla- 
tive action the two Library Associations 
should seek the support of the Legislative 
Committees of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, League of Women Voters, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
American Association of University Women 
and kindred organizations. 

In the matter of direct State aid for 
Indiana libraries in a form comparable to 
the partial financial support extended to 
schools, it is recommended that the plan be 
made a subject of further inquiry and study 
by the Committee, and that definite action 
be deferred until the general legislative sit- 
uation makes it clear as to the best course 
to adopt. It will be the determination of 
the Committee to pursue with diligence 
every opportunity to secure relief for needy 
and impoverished libraries and to provide, 
so far as possible, a stable foundation for 
adequate support. 

In the matter of certification of libra- 
rians which, in these days of greater unem- 
ployment, may be viewed both as a protec- 
tive measure for librarians themselves and 
a move in the direction of higher library 
standards, the Committees voted that cer- 
tification be recommended and approved, to 
be worked out on the basis of the sugges- 
tions made in Indiana in 1927. 

The adequate support of township libra- 
ries, and if possible a restoration of some- 
thing like the financial aid they received 
prior to 1933, was agreed upon as a desir- 
able objective and the Committees urged 
action along the following lines: That on 
petition of any 50 taxpayers, township 
library service must be established and a 
special tax levied for its maintainance, and 
when sufficient use is made of this service 
the township must continue to levy a tax 
large enough to support it. 

The members of both Committees were in 
agreement on the desirability of securing 
some one to act as the agent or representa- 
tive of both Associations during the legis- 
lative session, to report on adverse legisla- 
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tion and to promote interest in legislation 
helpful to libraries. In this connection the 
Committees declared in favor of the-employ- 
ment of some one to act as a library agent 
during the session of the Legislature, that 
both Associations be requested to help 
finance the matter, and that libraries 
throughout the State be asked for contribu- 
tions. 

The membership of both Committees rec- 
ommended that, during the latter part of 
the year, a letter be drawn up addressed to 
the members of the incoming Legislature 
advising them of the library legislative pro- 
gram. These letters, it was thought, could 
accomplish more if they are delivered per- 
sonally by librarians in their several com- 
munities throughout the State. 

To summarize—the definite recommenda- 
tions which the Legislative Committees of 
the two Associations jointly submit for con- 
sideration and action by the Indiana Library 
Association are as follows: 

1. Opposition to the elimination of the 
“emergency” clause in the so-called 
$1.50 law, until some more adequate 
method for support of libraries can be 
provided. 

2. The certification of librarians. 

38. Adequate and continuous support for 

township libraries. 
The employment of a library agent. 
Both Associations and individual libra- 
ries throughout the State to be re- 
quested to help finance the legislative 
program. 
Respectfully submitted, 

FRANK H. WHITMORE, Chairman. 

ANNETTE CLARK. 

L. L. DICKERSON. 

W. M. HEPBURN. 

J. A. HOWARD. 

Epna J. LONGLEY. 

ETHEL F. McCoLLouGuH. 


Ae sas 


Report on Unemployment 


A report on unemployment was given by 
Hazel Warren of the State Library. She 
said nineteen graduates of library schools 
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were without positions in Indiana. Last 
year CWA projects gave work to fourteen 
trained librarians in the state. 


Bogle Memorial 


Miss Ashby read a recommendation from 
the Executive Board that the Association 
transfer $50 from the Student Loan Fund 
to the Memorial Fund to be used as a me- 
morial to Sarah C. N. Bogle. Mr. Howard 
moved the adoption of the recommendation. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Hamilton moved the Association send 
a telegram of greeting to Mary Aileen 
Ahern, who is in a sanitarium at Indian- 
apolis, and to Margaret M. Colerick of Fort 
Wayne. Motion carried. 


Membership Committee 


Mary Louise Fitton, chairman, reported 
on the work of the membership committee 
and the good work accomplished in keeping 
the number high that are paid up members 
of the association. She especially thanked 
the members of the committee for their 
great assistance and announced that 280 
members were in attendance at the confer- 
ence. 


Auditing Committee 


The auditing committee has examined and 
approved the report of the Treasurer as pre- 
sented. 

FLORENCE ALLMAN, Chairman. 
HELEN SINIFF. 
ELIZABETH HINCKLEY. 


Nominating Committee 


Since the Indiana Legislature meets in 
1935 and since 1935 bids fair to be a cru- 
cial year for the libraries of Indiana, your 
nominating committee believes that this as- 
sociation should elect as President of the 
Association one who has been, and is, in 
close touch with the work of the Legislative 
Committee and the practical aspects of pos- 
sible legislation. Your committee therefore 
places in nomination for 

President—Frank H. Whitmore, 
Chicago. 


East 
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Vice-President—Flora M. Case, Elkhart. 

Secretary—Edna Wells, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

Treasurer—Edith Thompson, Frankfort. 

Member of the Loan Fund Committee— 
Hazel F. Long, Whiting. 

A.L.A. Representative—Bertha Ashby, 
Bloomington. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MYRTLE J. WEATHERHOLT, Chairman. 
ETHEL F. MCCOLLOUGH. 

MARIAN A. WEBB. 


Mr. Howard moved the officers suggested 
by the nominating committee be elected by 
acclamation. Motion carried. 

Following the transaction of all business 
brought before the meeting, Miss Ashby in- 
troduced the speakers on the final program. 

She first introduced Dr. J. Christian Bay, 
librarian of the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago, who read a paper on the Mystery 
of Hamlet. Mr. Bay presented a scholarly 
study of the drama, its background, its set- 
ting, the tale and historic lore from which 
Shakespeare drew his plot, intermingling 
in his discussion glimpses of his own find- 
ings during a recent visit to the ancient 
Danish village of Elsinore where the drama 
was set. 

Following Dr. Bay, Mrs. Gladys Norton, 
proprietor of the Open Book shop in Elgin, 
Illinois, presented a discussion of the new- 
est books. Mrs. Norton felt that the books 
this year were unusually good in nonfiction, 
but the quality of fiction had not been so 
high as in some other seasons. Mrs. Norton 
discussed about a dozen books giving a good 
idea of their qualities, characteristics and 
value as fiction or nonfiction. Such an in- 
telligent discussion was a pleasant feature 
with which to end the program. 

The president thanked personally all who 
had helped to make the meeting a success 
and assured Miss Baker and her staff of 
the South Bend library that the librarians 
were carrying home a happy memory of 
South Bend hospitality. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Mary A. HOLMES, Secretary. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


The 1933 annual report of Donald Camp- 
bell at Haverhill, Mass., has a literary touch 
and underlying ideas that are unusual and 
we are happy to have his permission to re- 
print three “chapters” from it here. 


A Million Dollar Industry 


If, on a May morning, a friend should luff 
up under your lee, and say—“Look here (or 
maybe ‘Hist!’)—How would you like to in- 
vest in a business that pays a $20.00 divi- 
dend?” 

“Sounds pretty good,” you would answer, 
“but the shares must come high.” 

“No,” says your friend, “I wouldn’t say 
so, unless you think sixty-eight cents is 
high.” 

“Sixty-eight cents!” roars your astonished 
and indignant self. “Now look here! What 
kind of a skyrocket concern are you trying 
to sell me?”’ 

“No skyricket concern. It’s an old estab- 
lished one. Been running since 1875. Did 
a million dollar business last year. Paid a 
dividend worth $20.00 on each share. And 
still growing.” 

“A growing business?” you query. 
sixty-eight cents? Don’t be silly.” 

“Yes, a growing business. Since 1926, its 
output has increased by more than half. 
Economical, too, for its running expenses 
have decreased 12 per cent. 

“Well, I don’t believe you, but if there is 
such a business and any shares are left, 
save me one, and lead me to it.” 

“All right, you already own the share, 
and as for the business, come on up Sum- 
mer Street, and I’ll lead you to it. It’s the 
Public Library.” 

“The Public Library!” you say. “Now you 
know darn well that the Public Library is 
a civic institution, and civic institutions 
don’t pay dividends. Furthermore,” and 
you begin to grin, “civic institutions are 
wasteful, inefficient sort of things made for 
critics to point to and say ‘Huh!’ If the 
Public Library is doing all you say, it’s not 
playing the game. It’s taking an unfair ad- 
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vantage of us critics. But—it does—pay a 
good dividend. How about this million dol- 
lars, though? You can’t make me swallow 
that.” 

“That’s easy. You and the rest of the 
people of Haverhill used 400,000 books from 
the Public Library last year. If you had 
had to buy all those books you would have 
spent $1,000,000.” 

“Aha!” you cry, and smile a wide smile, 
for now, you’re sure, you have him. “But 
we wouldn’t have bought all these books, 
even if they had not been at the Public Li- 
brary.” 

“That’s true enough, and you wouldn’t 
have bought a new telephone, either, every 
time you made a phone call.” 

“Of course not.” 

“But you did pay an annual rate for the 
use of your phone, didn’t you? 

“Ves,” 

“Well, thousands of others in town paid 
similar rates. And because you did and 
they did, the phone company was able to 
finance an up-to-date telephone service, 
which would be fantastically expensive to 
you if the cooperative payments of all these 
subscribers had not brought the rate down.” 

“Same idea with books. You wouldn’t 
buy a book every time you read one, but 
the 67.5 cents apiece spent from your taxes 
cooperatively last year, plus a similar 15.7 
cents from the library endowments, enabled 
the Public Library to provide you with a 
million dollars worth of service in books 
alone.” 

“Well-l, you do sound logical,” hesitat- 
ingly, “and—by golly—I believe you are. I 
never thought of it that way. What’s that 
you said about ‘books alone’? Do I get some 
more for my money?” 

“You do! And here is part of it. The 
Public Library answers about 10,000 of your 
questions annually—it acts as expert col- 
lector and caretaker of the printed history 
of your city—it contributes the years of ex- 
perience of its staff in culling and making 
easily available some 3,000 of the more 
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sturdy and useful books from the eight or 
nine thousand published every year—it pro- 
vides a library of current magazines which 
you read to keep up with the times—it 
maintains rich art and New England his- 
tory libraries, thanks to generous donors of 
endowments—it preserves for the prestige 
of the city the finest library of print by 
and about the poet Whittier that there is 
anywhere in the great libraries of the 
world. All these are included in your 67.5 
cents.” 

You win! That’s the first time I ever 
realized I was getting my money’s worth 
from the Library. To tell the truth, I didn’t 
know whether I was paying 67.5 cents as 
you say, or ten dollars for my share of its 
cost. You’ve sold me on it.” 


A Chapter About Chickens 


We like to write of the charm in a deft 
essay, of delight in the finely phrased 
rhythm of a poem, of the skillful plot of an 
absorbing novel. This is pleasant enough, 
and possibly according to the older fash- 
ioned idea of a public library. But the de- 
lights of literature form only a part of the 
library picture. 

To illustrate, let’s take some non-literary 
subject. Let’s—well—let’s take chickens 
(in a manner of speaking, that is) for we 
wouldn’t have you misinterpret an innocent 
remark. What have libraries to do with 
chickens, and with the very necessary but 
prosaic hen and egg? The more we got to 
thinking about it, the more curious we be- 
came how libraries could possibly affect 
chickens. Hens and chickens seem a far 
cackle from Shakespeare and Plato. So we 
looked up the library history of an even 
dozen books on poultry, and found this— 
more than 100 persons have already used 
these twelve books 245 times. If these 
“times” were laid end to end, they would 
stretch out to 9% years of continuous use. 

One hundred Haverhill people actively in- 
terested in the poultry business have been 
studying these dozen volumes, to help them 
care for their stock, market eggs, build 
chicken houses, select feed, and add to their 
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knowledge of all the other processes a poul- 
try man must understand to meet competi- 
tion and succeed in business. 

“Wait a minute,” you cannily ask, “How 
much does all this cost? Couldn’t they buy 
their own books and save money?” 

“We hardly think so, because the business- 
like poultry man can borrow any of these 
books for a maximum period of eight weeks, 
at a cost from his tax bill of three eggs 
when eggs are 30 cents a dozen. He can use 
all 12 for 96 weeks, nearly two years, for 
the cost of three dozen. Surely three dozen 
eggs is not a high price for a good poultry 
library. Seems a good return for less than 
a dollar of his tax money.” 

Multiply this instance of 12 books and 
a poultry farm, by a hundred similar busi- 
ness uses of practical library books, the 
books with a job, and you will realize some- 
thing of the hard-headed dollar and cents 
value a city library gives to the industries 
of its patrons every day in the year. 

Believe it or not, a modest estimate would 
be that in 1933 the public library was 
worth at least $50,000.00 in business serv- 
ices alone to the city’s industries. 


By Bread Alone— 


In a valley between the hills of East Hav- 
erhill there is a farmhouse. 

A great poet of America was born there. 
As a boy he roamed the paths and pastures 
for miles around. When he grew older he 
wrote poems about those paths and fields 
which have sung themselves into our hearts. 
The poems are such as these: The Barefoot 
Boy, In School Days, Telling the Bees, Maud 
Muller. Another poem, so fine that it has 
joined the circle of the great literature, tells 
of a Winter’s storm about this farmhouse, 
and the life of the home circle before its 
kitchen fireplace. The fireplace and the 
winter’s blizzard are in Snowbound. The 
poet is Whittier, and the farmhouse is his 
birthplace. 

This poet did more than that. For thirty 
years he fought against slavery. His voice 
rang out against oppression of any sort, in 
verse and prose that people read and re- 
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membered—and heeded. “His messages of 
the anti-slavery days are vital for all time. 
He is one of the few prophets in American 
literature.” 

The man who accomplished these things 
did not come from some far distant coun- 
try. He lived on no Olympus. He lived 
right here in Haverhill. He was a boy who 
breathed the air of Haverhill’s fields, and 
listened long hours to the singing winds of 
her hill-tops. What are the springs of 
greatness? And where? They can be near 
to home. 

What has all that to do with books, and 
libraries? Just this. The springs of great- 
ness lie quite as much in the wealth of 
minds as in the wealth of pocket-books. 
Whittier walked long miles of winter and 
summer evenings to borrow books. Thoreau 
had his cabin at Walden half filled with 
books. Lincoln read his books by the flick- 
ering light from a fireplace, and for want 
of better me+erial used a shovel for a slate. 
They, and many more, almost as many as 
you wish to name, found in books the im- 
pulse which stirred and matured their fine 
minds. They fought through the concen- 
trated thought in them until they had con- 
quered, and by this very process fed and 
strengthened their developing minds. 

Great books, even books a little less than 
the great, are not gentle things, to be picked 
up at leisure and absorbed during a careless 
hour. Great books are the product of years 
of packed concentrated thinking by fine and 
able minds, many of them among the finest 
and ablest in history. Great books are stub- 
born, hardbitten, tense, powerful things, im- 
patient of the careless reader, but generous 
to any who prove their sincerity by grap- 
pling with them. Great books are Di- 
ogeneses who stalk through the centuries 
with the lanterns of their thought, search- 
ing, searching for the minds whose timbre 
is worthy of them. They carry the inspira- 
tion of finé minds from one age to another. 
They are the recruiting agents of the intel- 
lect. 

What has this to do with libraries? Whit- 
tier and Thoreau and Lincoln acquired their 
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books under difficulties, but libraries today 
make it a simple matter to find these books. 
A simple matter to find them. Yes. But 
there the comparison ends. For you must 
work to digest a book. There are easy 
books, and pleasant books, to be sure, and 
thankful we are for them. Libraries have 
those kinds, too. But even they are not 
wholly what you may think. For you can- 
not read any book whose author has sin- 
cerely worked to make it a good one, be it 
essay, description, travel, technical treatise, 
love-story or western, but that you have 
gained something in its reading—something 
of style—something of additional knowledge 
—something of vocabulary—something of a 
different understanding of one or another of 
life’s experiences, or something of rest, 
maybe, for a wearied or a puzzled mind. 

And these are all good achievements, 
worthy to be classed beside any other con- 
structive achievement, because each was 
needed by an individual, and went to make 
up a richer background for that person. 

These earlier men achieved their books 
under difficulties, to be sure. But they were 
the physical difficulties. Books were few 
and far between. Make no mistake about 
it. Books today are not any less jealous of 
their contents than were those of 100 years 
ago. You will have to work quite as hard 
to understand your books as your forefath- 
ers did to understand theirs. 

But there is this important difference. In 
that earlier time, when Whittier, and Tho- 
reau and Lincoln and Emerson fought with 
their books until they had mastered them 
and in the process had mastered their own 
minds, there were only the dozens who were 
able to get books at all, where today there 
are the thousands who crowd the nation’s 
libraries. These thousands, as the experi- 
ence of these half-dozen years has shown, 
are reading, more and more, amazingly so, 
the thoughtful books, which must be wrestled 
with to be understood. 

And herein lies a fine promise for the 
coming years. From this increasing num- 
ber of earnest, searching, sincerely active 
minds, we are going to discover more lead- 
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ers, and able ones, whose power of thought 
is developing, and whose numbers even now 
are both mellowing and strengthening the 
quality of our national mind and the quality 
of our living. It’s more than books that do 
this, of course, but books, and libraries, play 
their important, vital part. 
“Man doth not live by bread only .. .” 





MARGARET M. COLERICK 


Miss Margaret M. Colerick, life-long resi- 
dent of Fort Wayne, and head of the pub- 
lic library there for the past 36 years, died 
of arterio sclerosis at 4 o’clock Wednesday, 
October 31st, at her home where she had 
been confined since last January. Her health 
had been failing more than a year before 
that time. 

Miss Colerick, who was born in Fort 
Wayne September 1, 1857, came of a distin- 
guished line of pioneer ancestors identified 
with the early settlement of Fort Wayne 
and the surrounding country. Her great- 
grandfather, William Forsythe, was a pio- 
neer settler in Detroit, a brother-in-law of 
John Kinzie, the founder of Chicago, and 
his associate in many enterprises connected 
with the development of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Her grandparents were married in 
Fort Wayne in 1827 and her mother, Mar- 
garet Forsythe, was born in the old fort in 
the following year. In 1852 Margaret For- 
sythe was married to Edward F. Colerick of 
the city. 

Miss Colerick was appointed librarian in 
1898 to succeed Miss Clara Fowler, who died 
after serving in the position two years. 
Miss Colerick became head of the public li- 
brary four years after its founding, the first 
public library having been opened in a room 
in the city building in 1894 following favor- 
able action of the City Council in 1893. 

Mrs. S. C. Hoffman served as the first 
librarian. In 1895, the library was moved 
to the residence of Sol D. Bayless on the 
southwest corner of Wayne and Clinton 
streets. In 1898, the year Miss Colerick took 
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charge, the institution was moved to the 
Brackenridge residence at the southwest 
corner of Wayne and Webster streets. Dur- 
ing construction of the present library 
building on the site of the Brackenridge 
residence, the library occupied temporary 
quarters in the Elektron Building, now the 
Standard Building. 

Miss Colerick was appointed an assistant 
in the Fort Wayne library in 1895, when 
the American public library movement was 
in its infancy. During the thirty-six years 
that she was head of the institution it grew 
from a small collection of 3,600 books and 
a staff of three persons to its present size 
and position of usefulness in the community 
and recognized standing throughout the 
state and country. The library’s present 
large collection of books is largely the result 
of Miss Colerick’s wide reading, broad cul- 
ture and varied interests and the successful 
and conservative management of the li- 
brary’s business affairs. 

To Miss Colerick’s many friends both in 
the library and outside, she will always be 
remembered as one who was never too busy 
to be courteous, never failing in sympathy 
and kindliness and never at a loss for a 
witty rejoinder. She was a life-long member 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, and her whole 
life the reflection of those principles of duty 
and unselfishness which were early learned 
in a Christian household. 

She is survived by one brother, Charles 
Colerick, two nieces and a nephew, Mrs. 
Ethel H. Coombs of New York City, Miss 
Margaret Hanna and Charles S. Hanna, 
both of Fort Wayne, and one grand-nephew, 
John Marshall Coombs of New York City. 

The funeral was held Saturday morning 
from the Trinity Episcopal Church with 
burial in Lindenwood cemetery. The library 
closed until one o’clock and the staff mem- 
bers attended in a body. The library board 
members were honorary pallbearers. A res- 
olution honoring Miss Colerick was adopted 
by the library board as follows: 

“Margaret Colerick was born in the city 
of Fort Wayne on the first day of Septem- 
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ber, 1857, the daughter of Edward F. and 
Margaret Forsythe Colerick; it was in this 
city that Miss Colerick spent her entire life. 
She seemed to have the inherent disposition 
to be of service to the public, and we can 
well see how readily she accepted, in 1895, 
an opportunity to engage in public library 
work. It was a labor of love, a labor that 
would benefit mankind and leave this world, 
at the end of her life’s journey, better than 
she found it. 

“For a period of three years, at a time 
when the American public library was in 
its infancy, she served as an assistant in 
the Fort Wayne library; her wisdom, her 
foresight and her great energy made her 
the logical appointee as librarian at the end 
of that time. For thirty-six years, hers 
was the guiding hand. Destiny did not con- 
trol; energy, love for her work, zeal and 
business judgment brought that little insti- 
tution from its swaddling clothes of 3,600 
books and a_staff of assistants of only three 
persons, to its present size, its usefulness to 
the community; its acknowledged impor- 
tance to the state and a model for the sur- 
rounding territory, bounded only by the in- 
visible lines defining the boundaries of the 
states. 

“Students have been given inspiration, the 
book-loving invaluable aid; thousands have 
pointed with pride to the accomplishments 
of our library. 

“Credit must go where credit is due. Miss 
Colerick’s friends will attend to that. Her 
courtesy, her kindness, her sympathetic un- 
derstanding with her assistants and all who 
came in contact with her have left their im- 
print that time will not efface.”. 

A tribute of Merle J. Abbett, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, to Miss Colerick follows: 

“We often fail to appreciate truly the 
true worth of individuals until we have lost 
them from our daily contact. This is not 
true in the case of Miss Colerick, as she 
is appreciated by thousands in our city. We 
do, however, give more and deeper apprecia- 


tion for her life and service when we re-. 


view the span of thirty-six years, and think 
of the countless numbers she reached each 
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year. She made our library one of the lead- 
ing institutions compared to any city of our 
size 'in the United States. She reflected a 
broad culture. This was reflected in her 
careful collection of shelves of books which 
were so eagerly sought. She has served the 
children through the schools most faith- 
fully. She extended every possible service, 
with a generous interest that was commend- 
able. We know that the contribution made 
through the great span of years will bring 
its own reward and appreciation. We do 
wish to extend our sincerest sympathies to 
her family and many friends. We want to 
speak for her little friends, the children in 
our schools and say, ‘we cherish her memory 
and we are very sorry that her gentle man- 
ner and kindly service are at its earthly 
end.’ ” 


The Journal-Gazette carried the following 
editorial: 

“In the death of Miss Margaret M. Col- 
erick, head of the Fort Wayne public li- 
brary for thirty-six years, the city sustains 
a real loss. With her passing a life of 
singular service is brought to an end. It 
almost marks the end of an era. For it was 
her experience to live on the border line be- 
tween an era of conservatism and dignity 
and one of swift progress. Through it all 
she moved with the quiet poise that charac- 
terized her entire life. 

Miss Colerick was in many ways a true 
pioneer. As a daughter of one of Fort 
Wayne’s earliest pioneer families, she was 
among the first young women to embark on 
a career of her own. Into this career she 
carried the gentility, the painstaking sense 
of duty that the women of an earlier day 
devoted to the duties of a home and family. 

Through all of the changes that have 
come into this world, many of them deteri- 
orating, she maintained the same high stand- 
ard that marked her own attitude toward 
life. It was her privilege to serve as head 
librarian during a period of remarkable 
growth throughout the whole library. The 
impress of her influence was felt in every 
branch of the rapidly-growing system. 
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It would be impossible to estimate the 
number of people, young and old, who have 
been guided into the channels of the best 
reading the world has to offer, during her 
lifetime of service. It would be impossible 
also to estimate the far-reaching effect of 
a life that, in its close contacts as well as 
in its indirect influence, has radiated the 
beauty and nobility of daily living.” 

Miss Colerick was elected president of the 
Indiana Library Association at the Gary 
meeting in 1915 and presided at a joint 
meeting of trustees and librarians in Indi- 
anapolis in 1916. She and her staff were 
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hosts to the Association in 1917 and to the 
large Tri-State meeting of Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana in 1925. She was always a 
delightful speaker or host for the numerous 
district meetings. Her enthusiasm, courage 
and poise made possible the acquisition and 
development of one of the strongest and 
best integrated of county library services 
in the country. The Fort Wayne library 
has been to an unusual degree a personal 
achievement, quite as much for her policy 
of allowing departmental freedom as from 
the impress of an open-minded, dignified, 
understanding and comprehensive spirit. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Carrie E. Scott, Supervisor, Work with Children, Indianapolis Public Library 


This year we have ridden our hobbies 
along the book trails in accordance with the 
theme of Good Book Week. Pleasant, in- 
deed, are the journeys of boys and girls 
whose hobby is reading. Many new trips 
are in store for them, especially if their par- 
ents and friends remember them at Christ- 
mas time with books as gifts. This year 
the publishers have sent out a large, un- 
usually well-selected assortment of good 
books of high literary quality, beautifully 
illustrated, on a wide variety of themes that 
appeal to the modern child—books that lead 
to a wider scope of interests. Let us first 
discuss some of the new outstanding books 
for boys and girls. 

We used to think that all the good times 
that were enjoyed by the children of the 
past, all the romance and adventure hap- 
pened in either New England during Colo- 
nial times, or in Old Virginia, or on some 
Southern plantation during the pre-war pe- 
riod; or westward over the plains, or in 
California or elsewhere on the Pacific coast. 
Nothing of interest ever happened in our 
own Middle West. Life was drab and un- 
interesting. Boys and girls of today will 
not have this delusion, for a number of 
stories have come from the press which 
prove that life in this section was just as 
rich in romance and adventure as any sec- 
tion of our country. Among these books are 


two new ones written by authors who were 
born and reared right here in our own Indi- 
ana. They know our traditions, for they 
have inherited from their Hoosier-born an- 
cestors rich legacies of stories and pictures 
of pioneer days in the forties and the six- 
ties. Moreover, they each have the ability 
to reproduce interesting phases of this life, 
true in detail and spirit to the period rep- 
resented, and to recreate the characters so 
that they live again for boys and girls of 
today. 


Marjorie Hill Allee needs no introduction, 
for many boys and girls have already read 
her Susanna and Tristram, and her Judith 
Lankester, each of which has this section as 
a background. Her new book, A House of 
Her Own, is a sequel to Judith Lankester, 
with Judith’s sister Catherine as the hero- 
ine. Here again we have the forties as a 
setting. The very interesting experience of 
teaching a backwoods school over in Han- 
cock county, in a Quaker neighborhood, is 
related with vivid detail. While Catherine 
was not so beautiful as her sister Judith, 
she could do things in a very capable man- 
ner. Keeping her ideal before her, she met 
with courage and tact many trying situa- 
tions, which would have disheartened much 
older and more experienced teachers. In the 
end she accomplished what she undertook 
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and, as a reward, she had a home of her 
own. This story gives an excellent picture 
of the period represented and is true to 
Quaker traditions and customs. It is a ro- 
mantic appealing story which will especially 
delight older girls. 


Mabel Leigh Hunt, librarian of Rauh Me- 
morial Branch Library, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, has been successful in her first book, 
Lucinda, a Little Girl of 1860, in giving a 
fine picture of child-life, very true to the 
time and locality represented. This also is 
a story of Quaker life with the scene laid in 
Bethel neighborhood, three miles southwest 
of Mooresville (Shallowford). When the 
reader is introduced to Lucinda, she is ten 
years old, playing with her dolls and singing 
little songs for her playmates, the latter an 
unusual accomplishment for a little Quaker 
girl. When the story closes, Lucinda is fif- 
teen, ready to go away to the Academy. 
During these five years many interesting 
events trarpire which change the even 
trend of Lucinda’s life and bring her greater 
opportunity. Miss Hunt has taken these in- 
cidents and woven them together into a well 
unified story, charmingly written, real in its 
interests, true to Quaker ideals, and strong 
in its appeal to both young and old. The 
book has as its foundation the reminiscences 
of an understanding mother, who shared 
with her daughter the glad and sad memo- 
ries of her childhood and experiences typical 
of the turbulent sixties when great courage 
was needed to stand the test of convictions. 
It is appropriately illustrated by Cameron 
Wright. A more experienced author would 
be proud of this book. Happy is the girl 
who finds it among her gifts on Christmas 
morning. 


Another author of whom Indiana may 
well be proud is Mrs. Jeannette Covert No- 
lan, also of Indianapolis. Mrs. Nolan has 
not given us a story of Indiana life, but in- 
stead she has chosen as her background 
Scotland in the rebellious times when the 
unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, was im- 
prisoned by the Lords of the Congregation 
in Castle Lochleven, the home Douglas, 
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enemy of the Queen. Here also dwelt Alan, 
called Young Douglas, one of the finest he- 
roes we have met in recent fiction. Asso- 
ciated with him was Margaret Mar, a young 
girl, relative of Lady Douglas. The details 
of castle life presented in a refreshing man- 
ner the mystery surrounding George, the 
younger son of Douglas, the arrival of her 
Majesty, Mary, Queen of Scots, at Loch- 
leven, her imprisonment, and her rescue 
make a thrilling story in which Alan Doug- 
las and Margaret Mar play a heroic part. 
Such stories as Young Douglas, authentic 
as it is in detail, make history live again. 
We predict it will be a favorite with both 
boys and girls of junior high school age and 
will stimulate an interest in the stirring lit- 
erature devoted to this romantic period. 


A book that also makes us realize that 
Indiana is living up to her reputation as 
the home of authors is My Poetry Book, 
an Anthology of Modern Verse for Boys 
and Girls, selected and arranged by Grace 
Thompson Huffard and Laura Mae Carlisle 
in collaboration with Helen Ferris, with an 
introduction by Booth Tarkington. Mrs. 
Huffard’s childhood home was in North 
Vernon, but for a number of years she was 
connected with the book trade at W. K. 
Stewart’s book store and was also head of 
the book department of L. S. Ayres’ depart- 
ment store. My Poetry Book is the re- 
sult of her experiences with books and 
people and the experiences of her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Carlisle, as a teacher of children. 
It is a splendid compilation of poems, very 
wide in scope, covering almost every mood 
and interest of childhood. We agree with 
Booth Tarkington who, in his clever intro- 
duction to this book, says, “This poetry book 
offers to boys and girls the rich fun of mak- 
ing poetry part of themselves—an experi- 
ence that we usually miss forever unless we 
have been fortunate enough to have it first 
when we are young. The compilers have 
shown, too, that they understand what 
poems mothers, fathers and teachers wish 
for their children, and what poems children 
wish for themselves, and what poems moth- 
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ers, fathers, teachers, and boys and girls 
ought to wish (if they have any sense) for 
themselves and for one another.” We hope 
this book will be on many Christmas tables. 
It is beautifully illustrated by Willy Pogany. 


Now we wish to call attention to some 
books not so closely connected with our own 
state. A book full of interest to a whole 
family of children, to parents, teachers and 
everybody concerned with story-telling is 
Bag o’ Tales, a Source Book for Story- 
Tellers, compiled by Effie Power, Director 
Work with Children, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. In this book Miss Power has ren- 
dered a great service to story-tellers by 
bringing together in one volume groups of 
favorite stories, many old and many new, 
already adapted for story-telling. Here, 
covering a wide scope of selection, are char- 
acteristic folk-tales of many nations, from 
the simplest form of traditional stories for 
little children to longer folk-tales, fables, 
myths, legends and ballads for older boys 
and girls. Accompanying these stories are 
excellent bibliographies of source books, cov- 
ering all phases of story-telling work. The 
child who hears these stories told or read 
to him will have a fine introduction to real 
literature. Bag o’ Tales should have a 
place on the shelves of all libraries inter- 
ested in work with children. 


A book which is an addition to the liter- 
ature of the Revolutionary War is Thomas 
Mason, Adventurer, by Henry Pleasants, 
Jr. It is not a novel, but it reads like one 
and is as absorbing in its interest. Phila- 
delphia is the scene of the story. Here we 
meet Washington, Franklin, Robert Morris 
and General Gage. We follow the career 
of Mason from the time he was a lad in 
England and ran away from home to go 
to sea through all the long years of the 
creative period of our United States. His 
thrilling adventures as a sea captain and 
his part in the development of the mer- 
cantile marine trade give a fine picture of 
economic conditions in the beginning of our 
republic. This is an excellent book to read 
in connection with the study of this period. 
It makes a fine gift for a boy or girl who is 
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interested in building up a library along 
the right lines. 

Children of the Covered Wagon, a story 
of the Old Oregon Trail, is a fine picture, 
based on fact, of the westward movement. 
Its appeal will be to the boys and girls 
younger than that of On to Oregon, by 
Morrow. It presents, however, similar ex- 
periences of adventure and achievement, 
told with much charm and style. 


Tono Antonio, by Ruth Sawyer, gives an 
interesting picture of child life in Spain 
and a wonderful description of a Christmas 
celebration. One of the finest stories of 
child life in China is Little Pear and His 
Friends, a sequal to Little Pear. 


The output of picture story books is un- 
usually fascinating. For the younger girls 
we especially recommend Blue Bonnets for 
Lucinda, by Frances Clarke Sayers, lovely 
in its story and just as beautiful in its 
illustrations. For younger boys there is 
Cowboy Tommy’s Round-Up, a sequel to 
Cowboy Tommy, and just as interesting. 


Of equal interest to both little boys and 
girls are the beautiful stories and wonder- 
ful pictures in Mike and Mary, Their 
Search for Treasures, by Maud and Miska 
Petersham; Midget and Bridget, a story of 
two little burros that lived on a desert in 
Arizona, told and illustrated by Berta and 
Elmer Hader; Hansi, a little boy in Inns- 
bruck who went to spend his Christmas va- 
cation in a wonderful old house built far up 
on a mountainside in the Austrian Tyrol. 
The story of this jolly Christmas is told and 
illustrated in bright colored pictures by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. One of the loveliest 
stories of Dutch children is A Day on 
Skates, by Hilda Van Stockum, with illus- 
trations in color and black and white by the 
author, and an introduction by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 


Coming back to America we hope no child 
will miss Ellis Credle’s Down, Down the 
Mountain, a vivid entertaining story of two 
children, Hetty and Hank, who lived away 
up in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. 
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All these books listed will make wonder- 
ful gifts for Christmas and interesting read- 
ing for the whole year round. 


BOOKS LISTED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. A House of Her Own. 
Houghton. $2.00. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Lucinda, a Little Girl 
of 1860. Stokes. $1.75. 

Nolan, Jeannette Covert. The Young Doug- 
las. McBride. $2.00. 

Huffard, Grace Thompson, and Carlisle, 
Laura Mae. My Poetry Book, an Anthol- 
ogy of Modern Verse for Boys and Girls, 
selected and arranged in collaboration 
‘with Helen Ferris. John C. Winston. 
$2.50. 

Power, Effie. Bag O’ Tales. Dutton. $5.00. 

Pleasants, Henry, Jr. Thomas Mason, Ad- 
venturer. J. C. Winston. $2.50. 

Carr, Mary Jane. Children of the Covered 
Wagon, a story of the Old Oregon Trail. 
Crowell. 22.00. 

Sawyer, Ruth. 
$1.75. 

Lattimore, Elenor Francis. Little Pear and 
His Friends. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Sayers, Frances Clarke. Blue Bonnets for 
Lucinda, with illustrations by Helen Sew- 
ell. Viking. $1.00. 

Tousey, Sanford. Cowboy Tommy’s Round- 
Up. Doubleday. $1.50. 

Petersham, Maude and Miska. Miki and 
Mary, Their Search for Treasures. Vik- 
ing. $2.50. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. 
Bridget. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. Hansi. Viking. $2.00. 

Stockum, Hilda Van. A Day on Skates. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Credle, Ellis. Down, Down the Mountain. 
Nelson. $2.00. 


Tono Antonio. Viking. 


Midget and 





THE STATE LIBRARY VISITS THE CCC 
CAMPS OF THE STATE 


Early in President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion the country was rather startled by the 
announcement that large numbers of unem- 
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ployed young men would be registered for 
Civilian Conservation Camps. This was au- 
thorized March 31, 1933, and by July 2, 
800,000 men had been enrolled. 

In establishing work programs, and in fact 
the equipping of the camps themselves, left 
little time to consider welfare work; this 
was turned over to Chaplains and with a 
very inadequate number to look after so 
many camps. 

With the camps in Indiana, when opened 
in July, 1933, the Chaplain at Fort Benja- 
min Harrison was asked to look after them. 
As he had the Fort welfare work on his 
hands, together with that of the C.M.T.C., 
he said this new duty laid upon his shoulders 
made him feel that he was in charge of a 
three-ringed circus. 

So to keep this third ring in operation the 
State Library was called upon for assist- 
ance. Libraries, miscellaneous in nature, of 
one hundred volumes each were sent to 
twenty-one camps. The service was re- 
quested near the end of June, and all col- 
lections were in the camps by July 17. These 
collections were exchanged between the 
camps and all were out of the library be- 
tween six and ten months. 

In December, 1933, it was realized that 
this vast army of young men, living in 
camps and working forty hours a week, 
needed something more than the army 
Chaplains were able to supply. An educa- 
tional program providing for an educational 
adviser in each camp was established. The 
subjects taught are varied, for since study 
is wholly voluntary on the part of the men 
they are allowed to form classes in any 
subject. Every chance is given to develop 
along the line of special interests. 

The State Library is active in supplying 
books for this new project and the records 
show that interests have a wide range— 
from ancient history to the New Deal; from 
ancient China to Germany of today; from 
cabinet making to television; from aviation 
to woodcraft; from machine age to hobbies. 

Some of the boys may be considering a 
back-to-the-land movement in their study 
of agriculture. Another plans a return to 
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city life and occupation in a new field, that 
of apartment house management. In math- 
ematics the call ranges from arithmetic for 
students of seventh grade level to advanced 
trigonometry. 

One of the young men hopes some day 
to find that corner behind which prosperity 
is hiding and begin his course in medicine, 
so is asking for instruction in elementary 
anatomy and physiology. 

A dream of some time owning a car may 
have been the interest that brought calls 
for books on auto mechanics, or perhaps a 
plan to own a garage is in their minds. 

Desire for a better knowledge of the work 
to be done in the camps has developed in- 
terest in forestry, lumbering and surveying. 

An acquaintance with Indiana history and 
constitution, and the animal, bird and plant 
life of the central states is desired by these 
young men, who for the first time realized 
they are a component part of this govern- 
mental unit. 

A Nashville camp enrollee may feel sure 
“there’s gold in them thar hills” and wants 
to be ready for the “gold rush” with his 
newly acquired knowledge of minerals and 
placer mining. 

The artists or to be artists are interested 
in free-hand drawing and cartooning; me- 
chanical drawing and blue print reading are 
for the practical-minded. 

Photography in art as a hobby and its 
use commercially have been subjects called 
for. 

Those hoping to enter the business world 
when the return to normal conditions is at 
hand have asked for instruction in business 
English and business administration, com- 
mercial law, bookkeeping, accounting, and 
salesmanship. Books on personality, too, 
have been requested by these same young 
students. 

An interest in the sciences calls for books 
on astronomy, geology, biology, and botany, 
both elementary and advanced. 

In fact, books on more than eighty sub- 
jects have gone from the State Library to 
visit the CCC camps since December, and 
with the continuation of the camps more 
calls may be expected. 


The handbook of the camp educational 
program states that “the basic thought in 
providing a program of instruction and in 
imparting instruction will be that of return- 
ing to the normal work-a-day world upon 
completion of the emergency relief project, 
citizens better equipped mentally and moral- 
ly for their duties as such, and with a bet- 
ter knowledge of the government under 
which they live, and of all that government 
means.” E. D. HENLEY. 





STATE WIDE FIGURES OF 
IMPORTANCE 

For several years complete totals cover- 
ing all the public libraries in Indiana have 
been made at the State Library and pub- 
lished in the annual reports. It would be 
possible to make an extensive table by plac- 
ing the annual summaries in proper order. 
There is, however, the gist of all in the few 
tables we are arranging below. We can 
safely allow each one to draw his own con- 
clusions. 


Income Per Capita for Library Areas 


MOB sais iseoaee cae ee eee 105.0 cts 
BOBO ciossd Salas Conor aeen omeceeek 100.5 cts. 
ROBO a cis 3 ichateeaee nice Won ares 100.9 cts 
| PU aS PREP RS ENE Gree RUE PE Po 88.6 cts 
DUO a.6'6s VaR Ree eR ewe ea 77.2 cts. 
NOB Biss wis:s: stale NS Weta es 59.3 cts. 
Total Receipts 
NGS is x. s:0:50-sreseip ieee carORn teal $2,041,475 
BOBO o5-4.0ib i aie a re sioei neni ee 2,386,298 
NSE asa are. isis wise nuieernmradetaiens 2,059,425 
NOES S sciceis.s ce rid eae Meee 1,799,855 
MOBS bisc.u seseies Sensis areas eae es 1,394,335 
Books Loaned 
TODO asic eked ceeaepesiee ener 15,559,434 
DOB saisicisn 5h alas sive eee 17,243,370 
MOB is xc «ews adam eeemweeee 20,169,829 
MB ai lereiais cha eae ebea mere see 22,013,597 
1) S Seger RRO Teer ree 20,834,772 
Book Expenditures 
BORO sisi5 ovis. cea woes Oe meareelenee $438,402 
ABO Gk Snak eels eee Sa eee 424,934 
NO ack SiG 6 0 0S Foe IS 410,982 
Pe okie, (Rig Giaiavd so: o:4 3i0-6'0'sie Wie $14,315 
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STATE SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ 
MEETING 


The seventh annual session of the School 
Librarians’ Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association met October 18, 1934. 
The morning was spent in a visit to the new 
State Library. Few of us had seen it and 
we were glad to avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity. 

Forty-nine attended the luncheon at the 
Propylaeum. This preceded the afternoon 
session in Cropsey Auditorium with Mrs. 
Aldai Dalby presiding. We were told of 
the effort made to reinstate the library 
group as a separate section, and all librari- 
ans were urged to attend the meeting that 
would vote on that question. The report 
of the Secretary was read and accepted. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Helen 
Martin, of Western Reserve School of Li- 
brary Science, chose for her subject “Re- 
cent Developments in European Children’s 
Books.” She limited her field to England, 
the Scandind@vian countries, Russia, and 
Austria. The lecture was illustrated with 
colored slides of pictures from children’s 
books. The bright peasant costumes of Po- 
lish boys, the charming silhouettes from 
Finland, the blue and cerise pictures of Rus- 
sian industrial life were very modern and 
illustrated the changing art expression and 
social life. Dr. Martin told of interesting 
children’s bookshops where, for a few pen- 
nies, children buy beautiful books illustrated 
by unusual artists. Many of the books she 
brought with her were from those shops. 
The United States has long been conscious 
of the place pictures can play in education 
in a democracy, yet these countries give us 
new ideas for children’s books. 

Florence B. Schad, Manual Training High 
School, was chairman of the panel discus- 
sions, “Library Service for Education.” Co- 
operation of the city and school library, 
extension work done through the use of the 
traveling library in rural schools, the ele- 
mentary school library, service the college 
library gives to the student, were the prob- 
lems presented and discussed by the follow- 
ing: 
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Louis J. Bailey, Librarian, Indiana State 
Library. 

William J. Hamilton, Librarian, Gary 
Public Library. 

Edna Holden, County Librarian, Logans- 
port. 

L. B. Mann, Superintendent of Schools, 
Beech Grove. 

Harley E. Talley, Principal of High 
School, Columbus. 

Barcus Tichenor, Librarian, Ball State 
Teachers College. 

E. B. Wetherow, 
Schools, Laporte. 


Superintendent of 


The officers for 1935 are as follows: 

Charline Galloway, Covington, President. 

Mrs. Eva Shockley, Richmond, Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. Nelle Sharp, Indianapolis, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Members Executive Committee: 

Kate Dinsmoor, Indianapolis. 

Edith Del Hopkins, Connersville. 

At the general session on Friday morning 
it was voted to reinstate the school libra- 
rians as a department of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. 

FLorRA SHULTZ, Secretary. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AT SOUTH BEND 


The School Library Section of the North 
Central Indiana Teachers Association has 
become a permanent one if the attendance 
and interest at the last meeting in South 
Bend, October 12-13, are any evidence. 
Moreover, the chairman of the section is 
now a member of the executive body of the 
association. 

This year the group was fortunate in 
having as speaker Mildred L. Batchelder, 
librarian at the Haven Intermediate School, 
Evanston, Ill. Her talk on “Sunshine in a 
Pocket” was woven around the adventures 
of Davy Crocket and his attempt to carry 
sunshine in his pocket wherever he went. 
Every librarian present felt anew the chal- 
lenge to extend the services the school li- 
brary may render and make it the indis- 
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pensable cornerstone in the foundation of 
our schools. 

Minnie Pasenhofer and Edna Gillogly, 
chairmen of the elementary and junior high 
school committees of librarians in South 
Bend, gave brief reports of the accomplish- 
ments of their respective committees during 
the previous school year. 

The meeting was not devoted to serious 
considerations alone, for pupils of the 
James Madison Elementary-Junior High 
School presented some delightful games and 
dances from Bookland, arranged and di- 
rected by various members of the school 
faculty. 

During a brief business meeting Wilma 
Bennett, librarian at the Laporte High 
School, was elected chairman of the section 
for the ensuing year, and Margaret De- 
Groote, teacher-librarian at the Washing- 
ton-Clay Township School, St. Joseph Coun- 
ty, was elected secretary. 

A luncheon at the Rose Marie Tea Room 
preceded the regular meeting and gave each 
of the twenty guests present an opportunity 
to meet Miss Batchelder informally. Mar- 
garet Maurice, librarian at Thomas Jeffer- 
son School, South Bend, was in charge of 
arrangements. 

It was most gratifying to every member 
to find nearly one hundred librarians and 
guests in attendance, and then to recall that 
but three years ago a volunteer group of 
not more than twenty school librarians met 
during the annual North Central meeting 
and discussed the possibility of forming a 
regular section. Each year since then more 
librarians and teacher-librarians have joined 
the group until it is now a very active and 
enthusiastic section. 

GENEVIEVE B. Harpy, Chairman. 





BOOK CODE SCHEDULE WITHDRAWN 


The schedule of book discounts to be al- 
lowed libraries, drawn up by the code au- 
thority of the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, was presented for a hearing before 
Administrator Carr of the NRA on August 
29. The American Library Association was 
represented by Charles H. Compton, presi- 
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dent; Carl H. Milam, secretary, and mem- 
bers of the Book-Buying Committee. Pres- 
entation of arguments was made by both li- 
brarians and booksellers. Over five hun- 
dred letters from librarians were received 
by the NRA. Before a decision was ren- 
dered the representatives of the booksellers 
asked permission to withdraw the proposal. 
“In consideration of the many points used 
by the public libraries at the hearing held 
today on the proposed schedule of discounts 
on books to public libraries, and particu- 
larly in view of the present reduced appro- 
priations under which libraries must now 
function, we feel that the time is not right 
for the adoption of this schedule, which the 
libraries maintain will seriously handicap 
their services to the public. We, therefore, 
ask the privilege of withdrawing, without 
prejudice, the schedule presented by the 
National Booksellers Code Authority.” The 
librarians’ arguments were very cogent and 
well drawn, and apparently well presented. 





Indiana Documents Received at the Indiana State 
Library July to September, 1934 


*Accounting and Statistics, Div. of. Roster, of State, 
County and City Officers, Congressmen, Judges 
and Prosecuting Attorneys for the year 1934. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Outdoor Indiana, V. 1, No. 
7, August, 1934. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Outdoor Indiana, V. 1, No. 
8, September, 1934. 

*Health, Div. of Public. Bulletin V. 37, No. 7, July, 


*Health, ~~, ~ Public. Bulletin V. 37, No. 8, 
August, 1 

Public Welter, Div. of. Bulletin of Charities and 
Correction No. 215, September, 1934. 

State Dairy ‘Association. 44th Report (Meeting of 
January 11, 1984). 

State Prison. Report 19383. 

*Accounting & Statistics, 


Division of. 
Election of the State of Indi 


“Primary 
ndiana,” May 8, 19384. 


*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, 
October, 19384. 

*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, 
November, 1934. 

Girls’ School. Report 1934. 

Grand Army of the Republic. Journal of the 55th 
Encampment, Muncie, June 17-21, 4 


1934, 
of. Bulletin V. 87, No. 10, October, 


Madison State Hospital. Report 1 
*Public Instruction, Dept. of. “Digest of State 
urses of Study in Reading, Arithmetic, Hand- 

writing.” Bulletin No. 100-S. 

Public Welfare, Department of. Bulletin of Chari- 
ties and on No. 214, August, 1934. 
— Commission on Unemployment Re- 
ief.”” 

Richmond State Hospital. 45th Report, 1934. 

Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Home. gee 19384. 

62nd Rapect 1984. 


State Farm. 20th Report, 
* Not given to the Library for distribution. 


*Health, Board of. 
1934 


Woman’s Prison. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson. The sum of $1,500 was cut 
from the library budget by the county ad- 
justment board and the levy reduced from 
seven to six cents. The amount was in- 
cluded for a branch library in the Washing- 
ton school building. 

Juanita Seybert has been employed to 
succeed Sarah Gilmore, who recently re- 
signed from the library staff. 


Berne. A library association has been 
organized with the object of raising funds 
to start a library. Room has been secured 
in the Peoples State Bank Building and a 
book and money campaign is being con- 
ducted. Several local clubs are represented 
on the master committee of which Fred 
Wiens is chairman. 

The group is made up of thirty-three peo- 
ple, who have stimulated interest and or- 
ganized sufficiently to launch the. campaign 
to establish legally a public library. They 
have prepared a suitable room, installed 
shelves, table, and chairs, and assembled 
a nucleus of books, all of which will be 
given to the library board that is duly ap- 
pointed by law. Thereafter the association 
will serve as an auxiliary to aid in assem- 
bling special funds or gifts of books to fur- 
ther the development of the library. 


Cambridge City. Virginia Martin has 
been appointed as assistant librarian, suc- 
ceeding Jeannette Boyd, who resigned after 
six years’ service. 


Connersville. Mary Lee Ryan has been 
appointed to the public library staff. She 
is a graduate of Sweetbriar College. 


Covington. The Wabash Valley Sketch 
Club, several of whose members live in At- 
tica and Covington, has been granted per- 
mission by the library board to exhibit pic- 
tures by the club members in the library. 
One picture will be hung in each of the main 
rooms, the same to be changed each month 
so the public may be enabled to see the work 
of local artists. 


Elkhart. Charlotte D. Bryan has been 
chosen by the library board to succeed Jeane 
DeMuth as children’s librarian. Miss De- 
Muth resigned to take a position as super- 
visor of county library work in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Miss Bryan has had experience in 
children’s work and extension service in the 
Davenport, Iowa, public library. She is a 
graduate of Grinnell College and of the li- 
brary school of Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Evansville. The Princeton public library 
has given its collection of public documents 
to the Evansville public library. The Wil- 
lard library, which was formerly a deposi- 
tory, has transferred its collection to the 
public library also. 

Mary Jane Bonham has been appointed 
assistant librarian at the Howell branch to 
succeed Wanda Miller, who took up her 
duties as law librarian in the treasury de- 
partment in Washington, D. C., October 1. 

Frances Lenore Oakley, formerly a mem- 
ber of the catalog and county departments, 
was married July 22 to Charles R. Wetzel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wetzel will live in Evansville. 


Fort Wayne. Complete copies of all of the 
forty-two different documents contained in 
the papers of the estate of John Chapman 
(Johnny Appleseed) have been filed in the 
public library and the Allen County His- 
torical Museum by the Johnny Appleseed 
Memorial Commission through Robert C. 
Harris, secretary. 

The old papers, some of them difficult to 
read, have all been deciphered and typed 
into shape for the use of anyone interested 
in Johnny Appleseed lore. 

The Johnny Appleseed Commission, 
which was appointed by the Fort Wayne 
City Council, is desirous that the public 
avail itself of the opportunity to read the 
interesting old documents, which show that 
Appleseed, far from being penniless, was 
a man of affairs of his day and had exten- 
sive nursery holdings. 
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The book wagon of the public library was 
described by Jean Meier in the Gazette, Sep- 
tember 9, as follows: 

A total of 2,186 books was circulated in 
camps, playgrounds, and distribution cen- 
ters this summer and 3,239 books have been 
selected to be placed in the libraries of six 
grade schools not near a branch library or 
covered by the book wagon route through 
the extension system of the Fort Wayne 
public library. 

Centers in which books were placed this 
summer include the Boy Scout Camp, Christ- 
mas Seal Camp, Catholic Community Cen- 
ter, Day Nursery, Girl Scout Camp, Mary 
Monroe Camp, Reformed Orphans’ Home, 
and Y.M.C. A. Camp. Playgrounds include 
Bass Bowser, Camp Allen, Forest Park, 
Harrison Hill, Klug Park, Lafayette, Lake- 
side, McCulloch, Memorial Park, Sherman, 
and Study. Books for adults as well as 
children were placed at the playgrounds. 
It is the aim of the library to put books 
within the reach of every resident of the 
city, and this makes it necessary to spread 
out by means of the books in schools, camps, 
and playgrounds and in hospitals and fac- 
tories as well. However, the work in fac- 
tories and hospitals, in charge of Miss Es- 
tella Stringer, has had to be almost discon- 
tinued because of lack of funds, although it 
is hoped it may be able to be enlarged this 
winter. 

The book wagon, which runs five days a 
week both winter and summer, has a yearly 
circulation of over 50,000, according to Miss 
Erdean McCloud, who has charge of the 
branch libraries and book wagon. The pur- 
pose of the wagon is to cover districts not 
having a branch conveniently near, and it is 
very economical as it covers five or six dis- 
tricts, whereas a branch can cover only one. 
It has a regular route and schedule and 
always stops at the same corner. It con- 
tains a driver and librarian and carries 1,000 
books. Constructed of steel with sloping 
shelves, the book wagon has a center com- 
partment for extra books. It has its own 
collection of books, which are changed often. 
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The route which the book wagon covers 
is: Tuesday, the southeast section of the 
city; Wednesday, northwest; Thursday, 
which is one of the largest mornings, the 
east or International Harvester district; 
Friday, the northeast; and Saturday, the 
rolling mills and Study school district, which 
is one of the best sections for reading in 
the city. “More fiction than non-fiction is 
taken off this wagon by adults, and the 
circulation among adults is almost as wide 
as that among children,” Miss McCloud 
said. Thursday the Concordia, McCulloch, 
and Bethlehem Lutheran schools are taken 
in, and Friday the Riverside school is cov- 
ered. 


Gary. Reading material for those Gary 
residents interested in the Holland Dutch 
language now is available in the Central li- 
brary. The library has received 40 volumes 
written in Holland Dutch from the Algemeen 
Nederlandsch Verbond (Netherland Alli- 
ance), which makes a practice of donating 
literature in the native tongue to libraries 
and organizations throughout the world. 

The volumes received include fiction, his- 
tory, and other interesting literature of Hol- 
land derivation. 


Greencastle. Emilouise Gerhard of the Il- 
linois library school class of 1934 has been 
appointed assistant reference librarian at 
the DePauw library. 

Irene Fetty of the 1983 class at Western 
Reserve library school has joined the De- 
Pauw staff. 


Hartford City. Mary Knott, former city 
librarian, was married at her home, August 
25, to Robert Straley of Portland, where 
they will make their home. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dennison has been elected 
librarian to succeed Mrs. Robert Straley. 
Marian Crist was appointed assistant li- 
brarian to follow Mrs. Dennison. 


Indianapolis. The following persons have 
been added to the staff of the public library: 
Esther Connor, graduate of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity and Wisconsin Library School, with 
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five years’ experience as branch librarian at 
Muskegon, Michigan; Ella P. Ashley, grad- 
uate of Indiana University and Illinois Li- 
brary School; Carolyn G. Curry, graduate 
of Indiana University and Wisconsin Li- 
brary School; Barbara Naomi Haworth, of- 
fice assistant, M. A. from the University 
of Chicago, with experience in teaching and 
in office work. They will fill vacancies 
caused by the resignations of Mildred Hen- 
ry, Ruth Fowler, Helen Wiesehahn Miller, 
and Claribel Hacker. 


Approximately seventy FERA workers 
are assigned to the public library. The most 
of these are working at Central library and 
the branches erasing marks from books, 
washing books with vinegar water, relabel- 
ing in some instances, and shellacking books. 
Typists have been assigned such special 
tasks as copying old records and labeling 
picture files. Other workers are helping at 
branches in. mending books, doing special 
cleaning work, and serving as pages. Dur- 
ing the spring CWA and FERA workers 
went over all books, volume by volume, and 
gave them a thorough dusting, and cleaned 
all woodwork and furniture. Fourteen 
FERA students from Butler University have 
been assigned to the public libraries, where 
they are engaged in page work and as 
checkers in the self-charging system. 


Hobby fairs were held during Good Book 
Week by three branches: Rauh Memorial, 
Madison Avenue and South Grove. In the 
Riley children’s room a book-title guessing 
contest was held, based on the Story Book 
Alphabet painted by Jeannette Waughtell as 
a CWA project. The prize was a picture 
painted by Miss Waughtell. 

Rauh Memorial branch library was closed 
on October 18, during the funeral of Mrs. 
Samuel E. Rauh, who with her husband 
gave to the city their beautiful home in 
which this branch is how housed. Several 
valuable gifts of books and book money al- 
ready have been given in her memory by 
friends and relatives of Mrs. Rauh. 


The library received 37 pictures painted 
under the state CWA art projects. 
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The Shelby branch library is being re- 
modeled as an FERA project, and proposals 
have been made for similar changes in other 
buildings. 


A modified Detroit self-charging system 
has been extended to all branches. In most 
instances the -loan desk has been moved or 


lanes established to provide better control of 
exits. 


The library book binding budget is $19,600 
this year. Special provision was made for 
rebinding the files of old newspapers and 
such local and Indiana material as city di- 
rectories, session laws, and unusually impor- 
tant reference sets. 


Evelyn Sickels has prepared a bibliog- 
raphy on Farm Life which will appear in 
an early number of the Elementary English 
Review. “Wings,” a hidden-title story by 
Miss Sickles, was used as a contest feature 
in the November issue of Boys’ Life. Mary 
Cain is giving a series of book-talks before 
the Indiana University Nurses’ Training 
School. Irene Smith, formerly of the pub- 
lic library staff, visited in Indianapolis re- 
cently. She is now First Assistant to 
Miss Clara Whitehill Hunt, Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, and carried on the work successfully 
during Miss Hunt’s recent long absence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Rush and Amy Wins- 
low visited the library during their vaca- 
tions in September. 


The Public library is co-operating with 
the Federal Emergency Education Adminis- 
tration by offering its buildings as meeting 
places for the classes, by assisting with the 
work of registering, and by acting as an 
information bureau for the classes. Cards 
of invitation to use the library were issued 


to about 5,000 prospective students as they 
registered. 

Mrs. Irene Strieby has been named as 
librarian of the new research library of the 
Eli Lilly Company. It is located on the 
third floor of their new laboratory building 
which was opened in October by a very dis- 
tinguished conference of scientific workers 
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and officials. A stack room and a thor- 
oughly appointed as well as a beautiful 
reading room are provided. Mrs. Strieby 
has had school and college library experi- 
ence and attended the Wisconsin library 
school and University of North Carolina 
library school. 


Ruby Hires, who has been employed in 
the order department of the State library 
for the past year was married at her home 
in Rushville in September to John C. Parks 
of Bourbon. Both are graduates of Indiana 
University and will live in Bourbon. 


Upwards of two hundred volumes belong- 
ing to the Smith library were stolen in Au- 
gust from the State library stacks. The 
books were recovered in local bookshops and 
the thief apprehended. He was sentenced to 
the State farm for six months. 


Jasonville. The public library opened Oc- 
tober first after being closed for one year. 
It is now open two days a week from two to 
six. 


Jasper. As a result of the efforts of the 
members of various women’s organizations 
the city council levied a library tax at its 
September meeting which it is expected will 
realize something over $500. There has also 
been raised by subscription $560. A library 
board has been appointed. 

The Jasper American Legion Auxiliary 
unit was awarded a $100 prize at the na- 
tional convention in Miami, Fla., for spon- 
soring the most productive city library pro- 
gram in 1934. The unit obtained book dona- 
tions, a city tax levy and money by popular 
subscription to establish the library. 


Kokomo. Miss Judith K. Sollenberger, 
who graduated from the Wisconsin Library 
School in June, is librarian of the Athens 
College library at Athens, Alabama. 


Lafayette. Death claimed Flora G. Ru- 
ger, city librarian, August 30, at St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, where she had been a pa- 
tient since May suffering with an intestinal 
malady. Miss Ruger, who had been ac- 
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tively associated with the public library 
staff for 41 years, and in charge as libra- 
rian for the past 12 years, had been ill 
for a year. Ever since last October she 
had been confined to her home or at the 
hospital. 

Born in Lafayette January 22, 1865, she 
was a daughter of George and Elizabeth 
(Hebel) Ruger and was the last of the fam- 
ily. She entered library service here in 1893 
as an assistant to the late Mrs. John A. 
Stein. The first public librarian was Mrs. 
J. B. Hyde, 1882-87; the second, Miss Eulora 
Miller, 1887-88. Mrs. Stein served from 
1888 to 1919. For a time after Mrs. Stein’s 
death, Miss Ruger and Miss Celia Telford 
jointly had charge of the library and Miss 
Ruger’s official appointment as librarian 
was made in 1922. From 1920 to 1921 
Miss Catherine Sites was librarian. 

Miss Ruger was a member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, the Catholic 
Daughters of America and St. Boniface 
Church, 


Linden. Charlotte Lucas was married to 
Charles D. Rauch last December and is liv- 
ing on a farm near Linden. Evelyn Wright 
succeeded her August Ist. 


Marion. Susan Erlewine has been elected 
children’s librarian at the public library. 
She graduated from the Illinois library 
school in 1933 and resides in Marion. 


Mt. Vernon. Lola Nolte, librarian of the 
Alexandrian library has been granted a 
leave of six months which she will spend 
with friends in Arizona. Margaret Fort- 
hoffer will be in charge during her absence. 


Muncie. At the August library board 
meeting Susan R. Weimer announced her 
resignation as librarian because of illness. 
Miss Weimer has been retained on the staff. 
She has been librarian four years. Sally A. 
Robards who was acting during Miss Wei- 
mer’s leave of absence will continue as act- 
ing librarian for the present. 




















Library service at the Ball Memorial hos- 
pital is being carried on by the local alum- 
nae chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta sorority. 
They have gathered a small collection of 
books, cross-word puzzles, picture books, 
etc., for the use of the patients, young and 
old. 


Nappanee. Two small houses on the li- 
brary site were sold in October. The spots 
where the buildings stood will be cleaned up, 
grass seeded and made a place of beauty. 
One building is left for use as a library un- 


til the time comes when a new building can. 


be realized. 


New Castle. Feryl Sipe became librarian 
of the public library September first. Miss 
Sipe has been a teacher and librarian at the 
senior high school for four years and last 
summer took courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity in cataloging and administration. Lulu 
Christner, who has served as librarian for 
thirty-five yéars, remains as assistant li- 
brarian. 


North Judson. Mrs. Mabel Slidinger was 
elected librarian of the public library to suc- 
ceed Minnie Miller, who passed away Au- 
gust 8th at LaPorte. Miss Miller was a 
former teacher and homesteader in Kansas, 
but returned in 1915 on the death of her 
father. She has been librarian since 1925 
and aided materially in building up the li- 
brary. 


North Manchester. Kathryn B. Wright of 
the 1934 class at the Illinois library school 
is employed at the Manchester college li- 
brary. 


Odon. The will of the late J. M. Winkel- 
pleck, probated in October, contained a be- 
quest of $3,500 to the trustees of the pub- 
lic library. The bequest was made as a 
memorial to his first wife and on account of 
her deep interest in the establishment and 
progress of the library. 


Otterbein. The new library building was 
opened October 3d to a pleased community. 
It was possible to attend to a number of 
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details like curtains, floor covering, shelving, 
lights, entrance railings and a fine large 
shelved basement room, that lend an air of 
completeness and hominess to the building. 
The building was erected by emergency 
workers, the materials costing slightly over 
$3,000. This amount was met by the build- 
ing fund which was started with $500 fifteen 
years ago and had been added to annually 
with small amounts from the general funds 
left unspent and the accumulation of in- 
terest. 


Owensville. Eighty dollars was derived 
from a stunt program put on at the high 
school auditorium for the benefit of the li- 
brary in October. Various local clubs par- 
ticipated. 


Peru. Martha Gertrude Shirk, age 56, a 
lifelong resident, died at her home after 
several weeks’ illness. Miss Shirk was an 
invalid for several years. She was formerly 
librarian and the present library building 
was built at that time. 


Rockville. An error was made in the re- 
port published in the April OCCURRENT. 
Total circulation figures should have been 
43,137 instead of 7,262. 


Scottsburg. Madge Keith, assistant libra- 
rian of the county library, resigned Septem- 
ber 1st and Phyllis Hays has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 


South Bend. Alberta L. Brown has been 
appointed librarian at St. Mary’s College 
and Sisters Rita Claire and Rose Loyola, 
who have taken the library course at St. 
Catherine College, have been assigned to 
the library. 


South Whitley. An addition to the li- 
brary has been started. It is on the north 
side of the building and will add a space of 
ten by twenty feet at the same time enclos- 
ing the outside cellarway and basement 
entrance. The new room will be used as an 
office so that the present interior will afford 
more book space. 
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Terre Haute. At the beginning of the 
school year public library branches at the 
Deming, McLean, Scott, Montrose and 
Greenwood schools were reopened which had 
been closed since November, 1932. 

A clever play, “In Madame Reader’s 
Bookcase,” in the November issue of the 
Grade Teacher, was written by Ruth Adam- 
son of the Fairbanks library. 

Miss Geraldine Manson is now children’s 
librarian in the public library at Bismarck, 
North Dakota. She graduated from the 
Wisconsin library school in June. 


Wabash. After two and a half years on 
a curtailed schedule of hours the public li- 
brary went back to practically full time No- 
vember first. 

Nancy Cowgill has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian to take the place recently va- 
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cated by Mrs. Francis Porter, formerly 
Helen Siegmund, who is now living in Ko- 
komo. ‘ 


Warsaw. Publicity and the children’s de- 
partment is a seven-page article by Leah 
Power in the October Wilson Bulletin. Miss 
Power is children’s librarian at the public 
library. 


West Lafayette. The marriage of Mar- 
garet Roy Hepburn, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Murray Hepburn, to James 
Arthur Funston took place August 25th. 
Mrs. Funston graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity and the Illinois University library 
school and has been employed in the Earl- 
ham College library. Mr. Funston was an 
instructor at Earlham. They will spend the 
year in London where Mr. Funston is pur- 
suing advanced studies. 





American Library Association 


Midwinter meeting, December 27-29 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago 
Annual Conference, June 24-29, 1935 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado 








